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Neighborhood Renovation 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico, homeowners plan to save 
their neighborhood from bi: jht by acting to restore good 
buildings on the downgrade, preserve historic structures, 
and generally support a trend toward a renaissance of the 
area by families who have moved into and begun restora- 
tion and renovation of large, old houses. Formed into a 
Downtown Neighborhoods Association, homeowners 
organized a “walkthrough” survey of the neighborhood 
by the city’s fire, public works, services, housing and 
urban development, and environmental health agencies in 
an effort to identify actual and potential problems that 
require attention. The survey found that the problems 
divided between those that are the responsibility of the 
city and those that need correction by citizens them- 
selves. The city-to-be-corrected items include street chuck 
holes, damaged side-walks, missing or broken curbs or 
gutters and stopped up storm drains. Those for which 
citizens are responsible include vacant and abandoned 
housing, peeling paint, and cracks on exterior walls. 


Solar Energy 


California State Polytechnic University is conducting, 
under contract to HUD, an 18-month evaluation of an 
occupied prototype home heated and cooled by solar 
energy. The Atascadero Solar House, as it is called, 
includes a solar energy system in which water in plastic 
bags is placed on the metal roof. Insulating panels on 
tracks above the water bags cover the entire roof area and 
open during winter days to permit the water to absorb 
the sun’s heat and close at night to permit the heat to 
radiate into the house. In summer, the procedure is 
reversed with the panels opening at night to cool the 
water and closing during the day. Architecture, construc- 
tion and maintenance, thermal and acoustical perform- 
ance, economics and occupant reaction will be evaluated 
by the researchers. 


Historic Preservation 


How historic preservation can be made an integral part of 
urban planning and a positive force in the revitalization of 
America’s cities and towns, may be learned from reports 
of several local redevelopment and Model Cities agencies. 
HUD is making available reprints of such reports as part 
of its effort to strengthen historic preservation activities 
nationwide. The reprinted reports of historic preservation 
projects in Savannah, Ga., Sheboygan, Wis., and Charles- 
town, Mass., are available from HUD’s Community and 


Environmental Standards Office in Washington, D.C. HUD 
Secretary James T. Lynn says of the reports, ‘It is our 
hope that they will raise the sights of planners, elected 
officials, and neighborhood and preservation groups 
throughout the country in the interest of building strong- 
er, move livable communities.” 


Industrialized Housing 


Industrialized, assembly line production of housing cannot 
work within the established system, according to archi- 
tectural critic Ada Louise Huxtable who says it would 
“require the total reorganization of the building industry 
into a coordinated, vertical, production-shipping-assembly 
format’’ which would be an “outrageously costly proce- 
dure.’’ Mrs. Huxtable contends that a premise that indus- 
trialization deals with the main cost of housing is falla- 
cious. She says, ‘The house unit itself—materials and 
labor—represents only half of the total costs; the onsite 
cost is less than one percent. Big chunks of housing costs 
are in land (23 percent) and money (25 percent), prob- 
lems no one is solving.” 


Lead-Based Paint 


HUD’s lead-based paint research program will be expand- 
ed in directions that include a search for new and cheaper 
technologies for removing or covering lead paint, testing 
the use of adversive (bad-tasting) paint to discourage 
children from eating paint chips or chewing painted 
surfaces, and establishing a clearinghouse to provide in- 
formation and technical assistance to localities engaged in 
combatting lead poisoning problems. Ways to eliminate 
the lead-poisoning problem related directly to housing is 
the central objective of HUD research of the subject. 


An Automobile-less New Town 


A hundred families have endorsed a scheme to build a 
new town that will exclude automobiles but include 
facilities for walking, bicycling, horseback riding, 
and—perhaps—a quiet community bus service. The idea 
originates with the Pahana Town Forum, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., which envisions development of a small town 
of 3,000 population. The families participating in the 
scheme are reported to have donated $25 each toward a 
fund for the preliminary work of finding a suitable site 
and determining an economic base. The latter would be 
designed to exclude heavy industry, but include some 
small assembly plants; crop growing and livestock; a small 
experimental college; and a school system that would use 
the resources of the community. 
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To the Readers of 


4PChallenge 


Improving the operation of low- 
rent public housing projects is one of 
HUD’s highest and most immediate 
priorities. It has to be, because of the 
stakes. 

The lives of a lot of people are 
involved. More than 3.5 million peo- 
ple inhabit the more than | million 
public housing units managed by 
Local Housing Authorities (LHA’s). 

The diversity of public housing 
across the country is one of its most 
striking features. Some _ projects— 


including a few very old ones—are in 
excellent condition, have a varied mix 


of occupants, enjoy first-class 
management-tenant relationships and 
are generally pleasant places to live. 
A relatively small number, but far 
too many, are at the opposite end of 
the spectrum—and that includes some 
relatively new projects. They are 
dirty, dingy, overcrowded, and crime- 
ridden. 

A substantial amount of the Fed- 
eral taxpayers’ money is involved, as 
well. Many LHA’s—particularly those 
with large urban programs—are oper- 
ating in the red, and rising operating 
costs and reduced income are making 
it worse all the time. Operating costs, 
like the cost of everything else, have 
been going up in recent years not 
only because of inflation but also 
because of the addition of new pro- 
grams in areas such as social services 
and residential security. At the same 
time, the income of the tenants and 
the amount they can be required to 
pay for rent have not risen propor- 
tionately. 
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At one time, the only continuing 
Federal expense connected with pub- 
lic housing after it was built was 
paying the debts incurred in building 
it. Tenant rents were to pay the full 
cost of operating the projects. 

In 1969, however, the Congress 
enacted a statutory requirement that 
limited the rent a tenant may pay for 
a public housing unit to 25 percent 
of his or her annual adjusted in- 
come—no matter how low that might 
be, and Congress authorized the pay- 
ment of operating subsidies in addi- 
tion to debt payments. The Federal 
responsibility for operating subsidies 
as a consequence has grown more 
than eightfold since 1969—from $33 
million in that year to a projected 
$400 million for fiscal year 1975. 

How do we improve the lot of 
tenants in the troubled public hous- 
ing projects and how do we stabilize 
the increasingly critical financial pic- 
ture with which we are confronted? 
One answer to both questions, al- 
though not the whole answer, is 
better management. Thus, we are 
undertaking the Public Housing Man- 
agement Improvement Program 
(PHMIP), the HUD effort that Chal- 
lenge is focusing on in this issue. 

Bad management not only costs 
more than good management but it 
produces fewer services per dollar ex- 
pended, a point well documented by 
recent Urban Institute studies for 
HUD. As HUD Assistant Secretary 
H.R. Crawford likes to say, public 
housing must “manage rather than 
spend” its way out of its housing 
services problems. 

The objective of the Public Hous- 
ing Management Improvement Pro- 
gram is to develop, test, evaluate, and 
transfer management systems and 
approaches that provide either in- 
creased tenant services, improved 
financial conditions, or both, in 
public housing authority operations. 

Thirteen LHA’s have been selected 
for participation in PHMIP. The re- 
search element of the program, to 
design and test cost-effective manage- 
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ment approaches, is intended to serve 
as a catalyst for the rest of the 2,500 
LHA’s across the country. The LHA’s 
will be encouraged to take a hard 
look at the ways in which they are 
using their operating dollars. The pro- 
gram is intended to stimulate the 
LHA’s to adopt some of the manage- 
ment innovations that are yielding 
dividends for the LHA’s in the 
demonstration program. 

The problem is of such magnitude 
that management innovations of an 
almost radical nature are needed. 
PHMIP is a start. But it is only a 
start. Ultimately, the LHA staffs, the 
tenants, and the local communities 
must carry the ball. ® 


James T. Lynn, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 


The Goals of the 
Public Housing 
Management 


Improvement Program 
By Michael H. Moskow 


In order to achieve its goals, the 
Public Housing Management Improve- 
ment Program must develop new 
management techniques that show 
provable results and that can be 
applied on a widespread basis in pub 
lic housing across the country. 





No one is sure what the best 
management system is or whether 
there is one that will meet the needs 
of all local housing authorities; how- 
ever, the Public Housing Management 
Improvement Program will test a 
variety of management systems under 
varying conditions. Careful measure- 
ment of the results and a system for 
transferring effective techniques to 
other potential users are central to 
the entire effort. 


To those ends, comprehensive 
monitoring and evaluation proce- 
dures—both internal and external to 
the 13 participating LHA’s—have 
been built into the program and 
transfer mechanisms for meeting 
anticipated widespread demand for 
PHMIP products are being developed. 

One device already being utilized 
is the regional seminar. Several such 
seminars, bringing together LHA 
staffs for the purpose of information 
exchange on PHMIP, have been held 


and have attracted large attendance. 
Other transfer mechanisms will be 
developed and tested this year with 
the aim of accomplishing a significant 
volume of transfer activity involving 
PHMIP products during FY 1975. 


The desire of non-participating 
LHA’s to try new approaches devel- 
oped by the PHMIP has already been 
demonstrated, even though the evalu- 
ation process has not been 
completed. 


For example, information transfer 
has already occurred between the 
Greensboro, N.C., Housing Authority, 
a PHMIP participant, and the Nor- 
folk, Va., Housing Authority. Prelimi- 
nary evaluation indicated that the 
new Greensboro maintenance service 
delivery system had resulted in a 90 
percent reduction of tenant mainte- 
nance complaints and a 50 percent 
reduction in the previous backlog of 
building code violations. Basing its 
decision on that evidence, the Nor- 
folk Housing Authority introduced 
the Greensboro maintenance work 
order system and is planning to adopt 


Greensboro’s materials 
system, as well. 
Transferring those kinds of results 
to other LHA’s across the country 
will make a big difference in the lives 
of public housing tenants. And that is 
our ultimate goal. ® 


management 


Mr. Moskow is HUD Assistant Secre- 
tary for Policy Development and 
Research. 


New Life in 
Public Housing 


By H.R. Crawford 


The Public Housing Management 
Improvement Program (PHMIP), de- 
scribed in detail in accompanying ar- 
ticles of this issue of HUD Challenge, 
is an essential part of HUD’s overall 
strategy for revitalizing low-rent 
public housing. 

PHMIP is a 3-year, $25 million 
program to develop new management 
techniques for local housing authori- 
ties that manage public housing, 
which contains more than 3.5 million 
Americans. The program is underway 
now in 13 LHA’s. It contains a multi- 
tude of possibilities to develop prod- 
ucts that can soon be transferred to 
other LHA’s. 

The program is testing the cost 
effectiveness of a number of manage- 
ment improvements. Its concepts and 
ideas are being evaluated by the 


LHA’s themselves, by key HUD pro- 
gram staff, and by ithe Urban In- 
stitute. 

As proven products result from 
PHMIP, other LHA’s should try them 
because of their cost effectiveness. 
This ought to result in better manage- 
ment, greater local responsibility, 
more tenant satisfaction, better secu- 
rity, better delivery of community 
services, improved maintenance, 
greater tenant responsibility, im- 
proved communication between 
LHA’s and HUD, and increased LHA 
income. 

Some benefits from these experi- 
ments are also in store for private 
management, inasmuch as products 
will, in some instances, apply with 
equal validity to non-public housing 
management. Many private manage- 
ment firms will be included in the list 
of those receiving further information 
about PHMIP. 

During my first year in this job, | 
have traveled thousands of miles 
throughout the country and | have 
visited many LHA’s. My years of 
experience in the management of 
subsidized housing from coast to 
coast have convinced me that im- 
proved management can result from 
this program. Changes are already 
occuring. | am _ encouraged and 
hopeful for the future. “® 


Mr. Crawford is HUD Assistant Secre- 
tary for Housing Management. 
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The Public Housing 
Management & 
Improvement 

Program 


Institutional Change, Better Living 
Conditions, Greater Security, Better Tenant 
Services, at No Increase in Cost 


Exciting changes are taking place in public housing in 
Dade County, Fla., the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Detroit, Hawaii and eight other 
equally diverse jurisdictions. The changes are being gener- 
ated by tenants themselves and other concerned groups 
under HUD’s Public Housing Management Improvement 
Program (PHMIP). 

On June 22, 1972, under the joint sponsorship of 
HUD’s Assistant Secretaries for Policy Development and 
Research and for Housing Management, 13 local housing 
authorities (LHA’s) signed contracts awarded on the basis 
of nationwide competition. The signing of these contracts 
signalled the beginning of the Public Housing Management 
Improvement Program—a 3-year, $25 million effort to 
design, test, and evaluate innovative approaches to cost- 
effective management. 

In addition to jurisdictions named above, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Greensboro, N.C.; Hartford, Conn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Richmond, Va.; Wilmington, Del.; and 
Worcester, Mass., were selected for inclusion in the program. 

But the selection of these 13 LHA’s is only the 
beginning. The changes these authorities are developing 
will be tested and evaluated for widespread use. PHMIP is 
structured to promote improved management that can be 
used by every LHA in the country, of which there are 
more than 2,500. They manage more than | million units, 
housing more than 3.5 million people. 


Choosing the LHA’s 

The 13 LHA’s selected to participate represent a wide 
range of characteristics and operating conditions. Puerto 
Rico, the largest authority, manages more than 42,000 
units. Worcester, Wilmington, and Greensboro are smaller 
authorities with fewer than 2,500 units under 
management. The costs facing the authorities are wide- 
ranging as well. The lowest per unit cost is $24.70 per 
month. The area of jurisdiction differs, also. The Hawaii 
Housing Authority has statewide responsibility; the Puerto 
Rico Urban Renewal and Housing Corporation is respon- 
sible for the entire Commonwealth; the National Capital 
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ih, 
Cooper Winston, New Haven PHMIP program coordinator, explains 
Authority's emphasis on using computerized information on key 
aspects of operations to remove obstacles to effective management. 





Housing Authority has jurisdiction in the District of 
Columbia; Atlanta, Milwaukee, and Detroit are city au- 
thorities; and Dade County operates countywide. 

Because housing authorities are constituted locally, 
their organizational structure differs from area to area. 
Most are customary LHA’s. But Detroit has a housing 
commission. In Richmond the housing authority is joined 
with the redevelopment authority. Puerto Rico has a 
corporation for urban renewal and housing, and 
Milwaukee’s public housing is administered by the city 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

This diversity manifests itself in other ways, too. The 
rent collection system which makes sense in a small rural 
authority in the South may have little relevance to an 
authority in a large Eastern industrial city. However, 
management information systems are important to both. 

Because of this diversity, PHMIP seeks to test and 
demonstrate management innovations in a wide variety of 
operating conditions. The divergence in size, location, 
organizational structure, and other operating conditions 
virtually assures that no one management system will 
serve the needs of all LHA’s. PHMIP must then develop 
and test a variety of systems under varying conditions 
which can then be adapted for use by the largest as well 
as the smallest housing authorities. 


The Need for PHMIP 

The need for better management in public housing 
stems directly from crime, vandalism, drugs, and other 
manifestations of social pathology that impact as much— 


possibly more—on public housing tenants as on any other 
sector of society. It involves the constantly increasing 
costs and shrinking revenues that have put housing 
authorities in a worsening financial crunch. Although 
many LHA’s have responded with marked improvements 
in methods of operation and management, gradual change 
and improvement have not proved sufficient. 

PHMIP is the logical outgrowth of the human 
concern that people who are residents of housing 
managed by and supported by the Federal Government 
should have a decent, safe place to live. It is, in addition, 
an attempt to help all LHA’s cope with spiraling costs 
and increasing demand for new tenant services. 

PHMIP is designed to demonstrate that effective and 
efficient management practices coupled with basic 
institutional change can produce more housing services 
while decreasing costs. 

PHMIP, therefore, is based on the assumption that 
improved management can attack problems in public 
housing without adding to the taxpayer’s burden. Its 
purpose is to help people while saving dollars. 


The Scope of PHMIP 

PHMIP is a research program that supports on-going 
operations. It is a demonstration program that is designed 
to test innovations in management under a variety of 
operating conditions. Its efforts are directed toward prac- 
tical results that can cause basic change in the day-to-day 





operations of LHA’s. The Program aims to: 
@ Recognize, respond to, and satisfy the needs of 
residents. 
elmprove financial and operating conditions. 
e@Demonstrate management and operating changes 
with high potential for applicability in other LHA’s. 
e@Demonstrate methods that preserve the housing stock. 
@Maximize local community support and services for 
residents. 
e@Establish comprehensive monitoring and evaluation 
systems. 

To meet objectives, PHMIP takes a comprehensive 
approach. It encompasses all LHA management decisional 
and operational areas. LHA’s participating in the program 
will develop new or improved management systems involv- 
ing these 18 functional areas: Fiscal Controls; Budget 
Allocations; Rent Levels; Occupant Selection Criteria; 
Occupant Behavior Rules; Eviction Criteria; Security 
Arrangements; Tenant Social and Health Services; Lease 
Provisions; Staff Size and Responsibilities; Staff Selection 
and Evaluation; Role of Tenant Organizations; Building 
Expansions; Building Alternations; Major Equipment 
Purchases; Maintenance Service Delivery; Cleaning and 
Trash Disposal; and, Handling of Complaints. 


Roles of Participating LHA’s 

Each of the 13 participating LHA’s will tackle several 
functional areas. The accompanying chart illustrates the 
activity mix of the program. 

Some of the LHA’s will attack housing maintenance 
problems, others will focus on safety and security, and 
still others will concentrate on resident leadership and 
organization. 

The mix assures that LHA’s with differing operating 
characteristics will be approaching some of the same 
problems, but from different points of view. This 
approach is aimed at broad applicability of the results. 
For example, the safety and security system developed by 
one LHA will differ in certain aspects from the safety and 
security systems developed by the other LHA’s. With 
several different safety and security systems being devel- 
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oped, the probability is high that public housing managers 
across the country will be able, with minor alterations, to 
adapt one or another of these systems to fit their local 
needs. 
Phases of the Program 

PHMIP is being conducted in three phases. During 
Phase I, in the first year, the 13 participating LHA’s 
developed detailed designs of improved management 
systems, methods, and approaches. Phase II involves 
implementing these changes in LHA operations. Evalua- 
tion of the results of the new methods and transfer to 
other LHA’s of those techniques that result in positive 
change constitute the final phase of the program. 

Evaluation and transfer are integral parts of the 
program. Internal monitoring and evaluation systems 
collect and analyze performance data to assess the com- 
parative effectiveness of different management and operat- 
ing approaches developed by participating LHA’s. In 
addition, a continuing independent analysis of manage- 
ment efficiency and effectiveness is being performed by 
the Urban Institute. (See article later in this issue.) This 
external evaluation will look at the effects of management 
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changes on the 13 LHA’s as compared with both past 


performance and with similar LHA’s that 
participating. 

Above all, PHMIP is intended to be a catalyst for all 
LHA’s. The goal of the program is to encourage all LHA’s 
to look at their own management procedures in light of 
the real life operating demonstrations at the 13 LHA’s, 
and to be stimulated to adapt approaches that will help 
decrease costs while delivering adequate services and main- 


taining the housing stock. 


are not 


The People in the Program 

The final and most important part of the story of 
PHMIP involves the people who are in the program—who 
run it or affected by it. They are the residents, the LHA 
manager and staff, the community, and HUD Central 
Office and field personnel, all working together to make 
public housing a success both in terms of the balance 
sheet and in terms of people. 

In order to assure systematic and coordinated pro- 
gram execution, as well as to provide a basic structure for 
product dissemination, HUD Area and Regional Office 
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staff in each of the 13 locales were trained in contract 
monitoring and evaluation. 


In addition, PHMIP insists on the involvement of 
residents and community resources to assure continuing 
support for innovation long after Federal support has 
diminished. Job training, health care, day care, and recrea- 
tion are channeled through the LHA to families in need 
of these services. Community support, available from a 
variety of organizations is appropriately focused. This 
approach, basic to the New Federalism, brings local 
solutions to bear on local problems. 

This, in the final analysis is the essence of PHMIP. 
Instead of prescribing solutions from Washington, the 
Federal Government is assisting local communities to 
develop their own answers in the local context. These 
techniques can then be adapted to and adopted by other 
LHA’s throughout the country to the benefit of both 
taxpayers—whose dollars are being used more effec- 
tively—and tenants, who are finding public housing a 
more livable environment. yO} 

—Heather Aveilhe 
Program Specialist, HUD Office of 
Policy Development and Research 
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The size of the Greensboro 
Housing Authority affords a 
good opportunity for 
experimentation leading to 
improved living conditions 
in projects such as Hall 
Towers (left) occupied 

by elderly households, and 
Springview Courts (above). 
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Team Spirit 
Marks Hartiord 


Experiment 


Drew Valentine and Kimberly Millings 


By 
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Significant progress has been made 
during the past year in developing a 
variety of means of improving life in 
Hartford’s low-income public housing. 
Tenant family counselors have been 
hired and are receiving training and 
providing counseling services to other 
tenants in three projects; recreational 
and cultural programs have been 
planned and are being carried out in 
four locations; two housing develop- 
ments have a new security patrol 
composed of tenants trained to be 
community service officers; a tenant- 
owned and operated cooperative gro- 
cery store is successfully operating 
with a weekly gross of more than 
$10,000; plans for a congregate living 
facility for the elderly are well ad- 


vanced; and a design for homeowner- 
ship of one of the low-income proj- 
ects is proceeding rapidly. 

The Hartford Public Housing 
Management Improvement Program 
(PHMIP) is an experiment in team- 
work involving public housing ten- 
ants, commissioners, and staff. The 
goal of the team is to achieve a 
workable arrangement within the 
Hartford Housing Authority (HHA) 
by which tenant services may be im- 
proved, tenant involvement increased, 
and tenant responsibilities strength- 
ened. 

The test of these programs will 
come during the third year of the 
PHMIP contract, when the programs 
are in full operation. HHA consul- 
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LEFT—Meetings held over two year period 
culminated in creation of the Human 
Resources Department (HRD). 
ABOVE—Hartford Mayor George Athanson 
(standing left) and Jackqueline Peck, 
president of the Tenant Board of Managers 
(standing to right of Mayor) help celebrate 
Opening of the new tenant-owned and 
operated co-op supermarket in Charter 
Oak Terrace. 

BELOW—HDR tenant family counselors 
Irene Williams (left) and Paulino Torres 
(right) assist a tenant at Nelton Court. 


tants, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, have 
developed monitoring and evaluation 
techniques that will measure increases 
in cost effectiveness through attitu- 
dinal changes occurring among ten- 
ants as a result of HRD programs. It 
is expected that a number of “trans- 
ferable products” will be realized that 
will be of value to other local hous- 
ing authorities throughout the coun- 
try. 
Tenants Express Satisfaction 

Tenant support of the HRD pro- 
gram has been good. “One of the 
major accomplishments of the pro- 
gram is that it provides many tenants 
with good jobs that offer training, 
decent salaries, and the satisfaction of 
helping other tenants,” one tenant 
said. Tenants are also pleased that 
HRD is an aggressive program. Family 
counselors have visited every family 
in assigned projects, working with 
problems that other agencies usually 
do not treat or even seek to avoid, 
such as problems with housing man- 
agement, the Welfare Department, 
school, or employment. 

To Charles Bragg, president of the 
Tenant Council, the existence of such 
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a program means that “the Federal 
Government has finally given the peo- 
ple a chance to govern themselves.” 
This spirit of self-determination and 
reliance can lead to the building of a 
healthier community life and the 
strengthening of responsible individ- 
ual lives within Hartford’s public 
housing. 

Thomas R. Bodine, chairman of 
the board of the Hartford Housing 
Authority, says of the HRD: “It is a 
great program, and the credit for its 
success goes primarily to the Tenant 
Council and its committees. They 
have consistently hired the best peo- 
ple for the jobs to be filled. They 
have consistently made wise decisions 
about the programs being launched. 
And, above all, they have developed a 
team spirit among themselves, the 
commissioners involved, the consul- 
tants, the regular staff of the housing 
authority, and concerned citizens and 
agencies from the wider community. 
This team spirit is what gives me high 
hopes for the future.” 

In recent years, public housing 
costs have increased markedly, and 
public housing has come under attack 
for being insensitive to the human 
needs of the tenant population. Ris- 
ing costs and escalating demands have 
produced conflict between housing 
authority tenants, commissioners, and 
staff. 

Tension can be creatively used, 
however, and confrontation can be 
replaced with cooperation. In Hart- 
ford, cooperative tenant participation 
has been institutionalized through the 
establishment of a new department 
within .the HHA that is under the 
control of the people who live in 
low-rent public housing in Hartford. 


Representation Structured 

Cooperative participation began in 
August 1971, when more than 75 
representatives from public housing 
tenant associations, community agen- 
cies, and the HHA met to identify 
the major needs of residents of public 
housing. One of the strongest needs 
expressed was the tenant desire to 
share in the decision making proc- 
esses that affect tenant life. 

Hartford had already made signifi- 
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cant strides in this direction. A model 
lease agreement and a grievance pro- 
cedure had been worked out in a 
cooperative effort between the Board 
of Commissioners and the citywide 
Tenants Rights Federation. Also, an 
arrangement was made to allow the 
Federation to appoint two nonvoting 
representatives to the Board. Under 
Connecticut law they cannot vote. 
These arrangements, however, gave 
tenants access only to those decisions 
regarding traditional housing services. 
What was needed was a new depart- 
ment involving direct tenant involve- 
ment in meeting their needs. 

A Human Resources Department 
(HRD) was proposed to supplement 
the fiscal, maintenance, and manage- 
ment departments within the HHA. 
The director of the HRD would re- 
port to the executive director of the 
HHA on administrative matters and 
to a citywide tenant council on 
matters pertaining to the substance of 
HRD programs. 

Shortly after Hartford was award- 
ed a PHMIP contract in the summer 
of 1972, tenant meetings were held 
in each of the five low-income hous- 
ing projects to provide information 
about the proposed HRD program 
and to encourage tenant participa- 
tion. Each tenant association was ask- 
ed to assist in building a permanent 
representative mechanism through 
which tenants could participate di- 
rectly in program development and 
implementation and make their views 
known. A provisional tenant council 
was formed to guide the establish- 
ment of a truly representative perma- 
nent council. Special care was taken 
to provide representation for 
Spanish-speaking tenants and the el- 
derly. Two commissioners were also 
invited to sit on the council, in the 
same spirit as the tenant participation 
in the Board of Commissioners’ 
meetings. 


Tenant Council Maps Strategy 

The HRD Tenant Council began at 
once to make policy decisions and 
exercise program control. Six pro- 
gram areas had been identified during 
the planning process and had been 
incorporated into the PHMIP pro- 
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posal to HUD. The HRD Tenant 
Council reviewed each aspect of the 
program, made modifications, and 
approved a first-year detailed budget. 
The next step was hiring staff. Ten- 
ant committees were appointed for 
each program area to develop job 
descriptions and qualifications. After 
the Tenant Council had given its ap- 
proval, the job positions were adver- 
tised. Through a special arrangement 
with the city personnel department, 
tenant committees were authorized to 
serve as reviewing panels for HRD 
appointments and to give priority to 
applicants living in public housing. 
Care was taken to employ the most 
qualified persons for the jobs and to 
exclude any possibility of favoritism. 
After the selection of staff for a 
program area, each committee had 
the continuing task of monitoring 
and evaluating staff performance and 
program implementation. In three in- 
stances, employees have been termi- 
nated by the committees and the 
Council for unprofessional behavior. 

The citywide HRD Tenant Council 
maintains responsibility for overall 
program supervision and policy devel- 
opment. Tenant leadership of the 
Council has been of a remarkably 
high quality. The Council has remain- 
ed active and strong, and Council 
members are receiving extensive train- 
ing that will enable them to continue 
and expand their areas of responsibili- 
ty beyond the present activities fund- 
ed through the PHMIP. 

Tenant participation does not end 
with the Tenant Council decision- 
making powers; it extends into the 
actual delivery of services and the 
day-to-day operations of the HRD. 
As a result of tenants’ being given 
priority in hiring, more than three- 
fourths of the nearly 50 persons on 
the HRD payroll are residents of pub- 
lic housing projects. Thus, the HRD 
is largely a program that enables ten- 
ants to help other tenants, improving 
the human environment of public 
housing in Hartford. f® 


Mr. Valentine is a consultant and Mr. 
Millings is Coordinator of the 
Hartford Housing Authority PHMIP 
project. 
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“Overall it costs between 15 and 40 percent more for 
the government to provide housing than for people to 
acquire that same housing themselves in the private 


m k ? 
— —James T. Lynn, HUD Secretary 


“An independent local government with its policies 
set by a government chosen by its people is a hallmark of 
a free nation. ..it behooves us all to insure that local 
government remains strong and responsible, not simply a 
minor and unimportant appendage to the federal regional 
bureaucracies headquartered in cities such as Boston, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Kansas City and Seattle.” 

—William S. Foster, Editorial Director 
The American City, writing on 
“Can Power Be Returned to the States?” 


“Since. .. the vast majority of Americans are already 
well-housed. .. the poor as a group receive much greater 
benefits from high-level prosperity than from Federal 
attempts to improve their housing, and. ..the housing 
industry exhibits amazing flexibility of output (though 
with some serious internal costs), at least some subordina- 
tion of housing improvement to the maintenance of 
general prosperity seems reasonable.”’ 

—Anthony Downs, writing on 
“The Successes and Failures of the 
Federal Housing Policy” 


“Most of what we have built since World War II is 
inhuman... What you've got to have is people, walking 
the streets, congregating in small intimate parks, and using 
the stores and restaurants. In our effort to renew down- 
towns we may have destroyed some of its more desirable 
aspects. What I’m saying these days is ‘think small.’ Do 
things on a human scale. Remove the barriers that make 
downtown undesirable.’ 

—Archibald Rogers, President, 
American Institute of Architects 


“Clustered housing enhances heating and cooling fuel 
savings compared to fuel consumption of single-family 
detached dwellings. And the bike and pedestrian pathway 
systems linking the new communities, neighborhoods and 
villages of clustered homes to all essential facilities and 
services reduce automobile dependence.” 

—Edward M. Lamont, Deputy Administrator, 
New Communities Administration. 


“The current way of providing most Federal aid to 
our communities with each dollar tied to a string pulled 
and manipulated by a Federal planner is wrong. Much of 
the money that pays the Federal planners could better be 
spent in the local community; the decisions made by the 
planners could better be made by the people who live on 
the scene. 

“In these past few years, we have sought to change 
the old system. We have recognized that the Federal 
policy that will work best is one that helps the people of 
a particular community define their own needs and meet 
those needs in the way which they consider best. While in 
this Administration we have tried to be generous, we have 
also tried to grant communities greater freedom to set 
their own priorities.” 

—President Richard Nixon 


“Solar Energy. .. is basically simple. For example, to 
heat a house or small office building, glass collectors are 
built on the roof or sides to trap the heat from the sun’s 
rays. This technology has been used for years in private 
houses and office buildings. The experiments proved 
workable and the designs were perfected. But the initia! 
cost was high, so the idea did not spread. But the costs 
would not be high in the long run.” 

—Wilson Clark, author of “Energy for Survival.” 


“Some have been saying that all we have to do to 
warm things up is burn the Clean Air Act. Some tell us 
that environmental effort is responsible for the energy 
crisis. Some tell us that a little pollution never hurt 
anybody. What these people say is simple not true, 
and they know it... . The fact is that our energy problem 
is basically a supply problem, and an environmental 
sellout will yield, even in the long run, only marginal 
amounts of supply. We already are seeing increasing 
evidence of how true this is, and I’m confident that 
reason and balance will be restored and we won't 
abandon our long range environmental goals. 

“‘Indeed, we will never come to grips with either our 
energy or our environmental ills until we understand that 
they both stem essentially from the same source: patterns 
of growth and development that waste our energy 
resources just as surely and shamefully as they lay waste 
our natural environment.” 

—Russell E. Train, Administrator, 
Environmental Protection Agency 
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The ultimate goal of the Public Housing Management 
Improvement Program (PHMIP) is improved living condi- 
tions for residents of public housing throughout the 
Nation. Community support is an absolute necessity if 
that goal is to be reached. 

Ideally, community services combined with good 
housing within a framework of management firmness and 
responsiveness, can provide low-income residents of public 
housing with the ways and means to improve their family 
and community living standards. 

The need for community support was recognized at 
the beginning of the program. In asking for proposals 
from local housing authorities that sought to participate 
in the program, HUD said that PHMIP “requires the 
support of residents and their participation in the process 
of change. Moreover, it has to be a community effort 
calling for the leadership of the mayor or city manager, 
the support of the city council, and the involvement of 
municipal agencies that affect Authority operations. It 
should mobilize the resources of financial, labor, social 
service, university and other civic groups.” 

There is evidence that suggests at least the beginnings 
of success in generating community support for PHMIP. 
That evidence is contained in the January 1974 reports 
from the government technical representatives who 
monitor the HUD contracts with the 13 participating 
LHA’s. This article draws on those reports for capsule 
accounts of what the LHA’s are doing to win community 
support in a number of areas. A special section on 


community support of security programs is included at 
the end of this series of capsule accounts. 
Resident Control. In Hartford, a major element of 


community support is resident involvement. This has 
reached the point at which residents have been given 
control over key elements of operation of a new Human 
Resources Department of the city government, including 
the power to hire and fire departmental staff. 

Employment. In Milwaukee, industry and organized 
labor are helping a resident employment program. The 
program maintains profiles on unemployed residents, lo- 
cates jobs that fit their skills, and assists in placement. It 
includes a task force on employment, consisting of resi- 
dents and representatives of industry and of LHA staff. 
Labor unions provide training and credentials. 

Financial Support. \n Hartford, the banking commu- 
nity has come forward to help residents develop coopera- 
tives, which include a gas station, a credit union, and a 
grocery store. Residents capitalized the grocery store at 
$60,000, retaining one-sixth of that amount as resident 
shareholder equity and borrowing the remainder from a 
local bank. The store has shown a profit every week since 
it opened. 

Volunteers. In Wilmington, volunteers have offered to 
assist in rehabilitating vandalized housing units at a sav- 
ings in costs of labor. The volunteers were recruited by 
the local chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. They worked weekends 
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to return vacant units to occupancy, and are expected to 
catch up soon with the backlog of work. 

Housing Choices. In Richmond, the LHA intends to 
play a catalytic role in working with a large number of 
city and regional offices to increase housing choices for 
low and moderate income people. Representatives from 
these offices have been designated for the effort and 
agreement has been reached on a regional housing devel- 
opment corporation to operate on an areawide basis. 

Housing Information. In New Haven, housing and real 
estate interests have joined in supporting a housing 
information center operated by a nonprofit corporation 
made up of housing developers, mortgage brokers, etc. 
The corporation is under contract to the LHA. The staff 
of 10 persons collects housing information and makes it 
available to housing consumers, suppliers, lending institu- 
tions, realtors, developers, mortgage brokers, etc. 

Housing Referral. In Greensboro, local real estate 
brokers are exploring with the LHA the formation of a 
cooperative housing referral assistance system to enable 
the LHA to maintain a citywide central vacancy file and 
to make referrals to real estate brokers and housing 
managers cooperating in the system. 

Community Centers. In Detroit, the local community 
college is training residents for work in turning existing 
child care centers in six housing projects into model child 
care centers. The college has enrolled 18 residents (200 
applied and 90 were interviewed) to receive training in 
child care work. Representatives of each center staff also 
are taking college-level courses to improve their skills in 
child care. 

Job Training. In Dade County (Fla.), State and 
county agencies are assisting in a resident employment 
system that includes a skills bank, State and county 
manpower program participation, an onsite employment 
counselor, referrals, and job followup. State and county 
agencies are providing assistance to recruit, hire, and train 
residents. 

LHA Planning. \n Greensboro, resident involvement 
includes participation in LHA policymaking through use 
of a quality control checklist system, which is aimed at 
improving the level of resident satisfaction. The checklist 
is mailed monthly to residents and asks about manage- 
ment, maintenance, community services, and safety and 
security. Responses are tabulated by computer and used 
by the LHA in its planning. 





Resident Training. In New Haven, staff members 
from local institutions of higher learning are giving in- 
Struction on resident and management responsibility, 
home care and homemaking, the economics of housing, 
public housing security, and resident organization. The 
staff members are from the University of Connecticut and 
from South Central Community College. They work with 
the Family Counseling and Social Services Staff of the 
LHA on the project. 

Resident Services. In Honolulu, several elements of 
the community are supporting a new social services 
delivery program intended to improve program delivery 
and reception; to lower rent delinquency, poor house- 
keeping, vandalism, juvenile delinquency, and disturbance 
to neighbors; to remove barriers to employment; and to 
improve family well-being. The program utilizes three 
approaches to delivery of services: LHA field staff at one 
project; an interagency council at another project; and a 
human services team, under State funding, at a third 
project. Catholic Social Services provides coordination and 
referral of social services on a no-cost basis at one of the 
larger, more difficult projects. 

Broker Advocacy. In Milwaukee, a broker advocacy 
function seeks out community support in several ways. 
The purpose of the function is to improve the delivery of 
social services and to help residents with problems of 
unemployment, health, security, and education. The func- 
tion includes a cataloguing of resident needs, with the 
assistance of resident organizations. It also includes 
aggressive efforts to obtain funds from Federal and State 
assistance programs and from labor unions, universities, 
and community agencies. The program includes a home- 
maker health assistance apprenticeship program, in which 
10 female heads of household have been placed; a nutri- 
tional program for the elderly; and a volunteer nursing 
program, assisted by a local school of nursing, the Red 
Cross, and university personnel to work with the elderly. 


Security Arrangements 

Following are descriptions of community-involved 
crime reduction and prevention projects representative of 
those undertaken by LHA’s in PHMIP. 

ein Worcester (Mass.), the city police and fire depart- 
ments provide training for a security program that in- 
cludes resident activity. The effort includes a youth 
patrol, equipped with walkie-talkies; stenciling of personal 


property; a parking and traffic plan; key control, to 
reduce unauthorized entry; and training of a security 
force of unarmed residents. There has been reduction in 
the incidence of burglary, vandalism, illegal parking, and 
abandonment of cars. 

eln San Juan (P.R.), security arrangments rely on 
local police. A police substation has been established 
onsite to train and coordinate a security guard at each 
project. Residents report a decrease in vandalism and 
juvenile deliquency and an increase in police attention to 
citizen reports of crime. The program coordinates efforts 
of drug addiction centers, re-education programs, and 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

ein Honolulu, a resident security guard service re- 
ceives organizational assistance from the Hawaii Economic 
Development Corporation and training assistance from the 
Concentrated Employment Program. The service provides 
patrols at two projects. It is run by residents on a private 
contract. It is on duty from 6:00 p.m. to 8:00 a.m. 7 
days a week and is licensed by the city as special police. 
The goal is reduction in crime and vandalism. Previously, 
there was no security force at the projects. 

eln the District of Columbia, efforts are being made 
to improve coordination with the Metropolitan Police 
Department and to establish a strong working relationship 
between LHA staff, residents, and social service organiza- 
tions. The police department is preparing a housing 
authority crime report, and reports on fire and theft 
casualty loss also are in preparation. 

ein Atlanta, a security committee of residents works 
with the LHA staff and the Atlanta Police Department on 
two programs. One is the Tactical Anticrime project, 
which includes a 28-man security patrol covering a desig- 
nated area. The other project involves cooperating with 
police in their use of a helicopter, which responds to calls 
and circles overhead to radio information on the move- 
ment of suspects to police ground units. 

In summary, this sampling of community involvement 
along with analyses of January 1974 reports on the 13 
LHA’s indicates they are moving more and more in the 
direction of resident involvement, participation, evalua- 
tion, and service delivery using varying strategies to secure 
supportive municipal, public, and private community 
services. e® 

—~Dorothy Gilfert, Community Services Officer 
Office of Housing Management 
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Atlanta, Georgia: 


Better Management Through Improved Maintenance 


Vigorous application of modern 
business techniques to a 35-year-old 
public agency is paying off for the 
Atlanta Housing Authority (AHA). 

AHA, with about 49,000 public 
housing residents living in 13,880 
units, and 8,000 eligible families on 
the waiting list, is launching a 
physical revitalization drive under its 
$1,160,000 3-year Public Housing 
Management Improvement Program 
contract. 

One tangible result can already be 
seen in the improved maintenance of 
public housing grounds and _ living 
units. Under the improved system, 
each project superintendent is 
required to develop a daily written 
work schedule for every employee. 
As a result, the superintendent can 
assign a day’s work to every worker, 


keep accurate track of an employee’s 


performance, and _ promptly 
investigate any trouble developing 
after completion of each maintenance 
job. 

This new system replaced an old 
one under which every maintenance 
man chose his own work priorities, 
set his own pace, and was subject to 
limited accountability. 

More effective use of available 
maintenance resources became visible 
immediately under the improved 
system. Within the first 10 weeks, 
there was a 20 percent improvement 
in efficiency of personnel. 

Other Improvements Noted 

Other developments in the Atlanta 
PHMIP program include 
computerization of key functions: 
streamlining of the system for 
receiving and processing applications 
of would-be public housing tenants; 
and improving the “skills inventory” 
so that AHA can know at a glance 
what resources of talent, skill, and 
specific experience it has available 
among its work force for matching 
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the skill with the job to be done. 

Other accomplishments chalked up 
early in the PHMIP program include 
speeding up—and making more 
effective—the processes of budget 
planning and keeping abreast of the 
complex in-and-out flow of finances. 
Also, the system for admitting 
families to public housing and for 
deciding on criteria for determining 
what changes a family can undergo 
without losing eligibility for housing 
has been reassessed under PHMIP. 

The PHMIP also brought about a 
2-week training project conducted at 
Atlanta Area Technical School for 36 
AHA staff, involving district 
superintendents, project  super- 
intendents, central maintenance 
supervisors, and a few central office 
personnel. The cause focused on 
supervisory techniques. 

Dwight M. Jackson, director of 
Atlanta’s PHMIP, plans to mount a 
similar training program later for 
AHA maintenance employees. “The 
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program will give specialized 
attention to various skills used in 
housing operations, such as plumbing, 
welding, and electrical work,” he 
said. 
Tenant-Management Relations 
Improved 

More efficient maintenance 
operations are credited with 
contributing to better relations 
between tenants and the AHA. 
Speaking at the graduation exercise, 
AHA Executive Director Lester H. 
Persells said, ““We feel that we already 
have eliminated many of the 
maintenance problems that were the 
core causes of residents’ 
dissatisfaction and protest in 1972, 
and we expect to see much more 
improvement in the near future.” 

“Under revised maintenance 
procedures every housing community 
managed by AHA has its grounds 
policed each morning by _ staff 
personnel,” Mr. Jackson says. “As a 
result, there is also marked 
improvement in the cleanliness of the 
communities. Periodic inspections are 
required and are constantly underway 
on such a scale that every one of the 
family living units will be inspected 
carefully at least once a _ year.” 
Follow-up procedure have been 
instituted to make sure that 
maintenance supervisors and _ their 
work staffs are following prescribed 
work plans. Special arrangements have 
been instituted to make it possible for 
tenants to get action promptly 
regarding maintenance work that once 
left much to be desired. Additionally, 
a telephone “trouble line” has been 
established for tenants to use in 
getting fast action at night and on 
weekends in case of emergencies 
threatening to life or property. L® 
Mr. Warner is a special assistant to 


the Executive Director of the Atlanta 
Housing Authority. 





Public Housing Management 
Improvement Program 


PRODUCT UTILIZATION 
Information Dissemination 
Product Transfer Approaches 
through HUD Assistance 


HUD TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Government Technical 
Representatives in cooperation 
with Housing Management 
Personnel in Area Regional 
and Central Offices 
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Following is an interview 
with a computer management 
expert, Michael D’Ambrosia, 
on the concept of sharing 

a computer-processing 
system in the management 
ofa Public Housing Management 
Improvement Program project. 
Mr. D’Ambrosia is Director 

of data-processing for the 
Wilmington Housing Authority. 


Question: Mr. D’Ambrosia, how would you _ briefly 


describe the concept of Shared Information Processing 
(SIP)? 


Answer: It’s an accepted fact that computer processing 
can be efficiently used to streamline the basic operating 
functions of any local housing authority (LHA). But, due 
to the high costs of setting up and operating a manage- 
ment information service, the use of computers has been 
limited to large authorities—those managing more than 


1,250 units. Through a program developed by the 
Wilmington Housing Authority (WHA) with HUD funding. 
smaller housing authorities can now share the cost and 
benefits of a computer processing system designed specifi- 
cally for their needs. As more LHA’s join this “‘cluster” 
of other authorities, all members will eventually realize a 
rate reduction. It’s an efficient, inverse relationship 
because the more members that join, the more costs 
decrease. 


Question: How and why was the SIP concept developed? 


Answer: Like most housing authorities, WHA experienced 
growing pains in its clerical and bookkeeping departments. 
In 1970, a study by the State government showed that 
valuable time and energy was being wasted by both 


management and staff while trying to keep ahead of 


mounting paperwork. This survey recommended that the 
accounting system be converted to a computer. However, 
it was discovered that the amount of time and money 
needed to acquire and develop computer hardware and 
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Questions and Answers 
on Wilmington’s 

Management Information 
System 


software would be prohibitive. Fortunately, WHA found a 
comprehensive set of programs that was already estab- 
lished to handle the basic operating functions of author- 
ities while meeting HUD reporting requirements. These 
programs became known as SHARP for Shared Housing 
Accounting and Reporting Process. WHA so effectively 
developed and used this system that it was granted funds 
from HUD for development of a total system that could 
be used by other LHA’s. WHA then developed a more 
complete package which included programs for property 
accountability, maintenance work order, and inventory 
control. Thus, the SIP concept was created—LHA’s joining 
in a cluster to afford the efficiency of an established 
computer supported management program. 


Question: Which housing authorities can use SIP? 


Answer: As_ indicated previously, individual computer 
processing systems are too costly for small and medium 
size authorities, those with 1,250 units and fewer. At this 
point, Wilmington Systems has determined that author- 
ities of this size could make best use of the SIP concept. 
Most of them cannot afford their own computer process- 
ing system, yet have sufficient sophistication and work 
loads to need such a program. Smaller agencies and SIP 
are ideally suited. 


Question: How can SHARP programs serve cluster 
members? 


Answer: Realizing that priorities and requirements differ 
with each authority, SHARP programs are offered as 
modules. This way, members are provided the time neces- 
sary for smooth implementation to conform with their 
policies. Also, each member chooses and pays for only 
the module or modules it uses. The three modules offered 
at this time are: the Tenant Accounting Management 
Reporting Module, which covers tenant ledgers, analysis 
of cash receipts, transaction lists, tenant rent statements, 
aged delinquency statements, tenant information cards, 
and letters for re-examination. Then, there’s the General 
Ledger Module, which handles data concerning transaction 
listing, general ledger, balance sheet, modernization and 
development cost statements, and income and expense 





statements. Finally, there’s the Applicant Reporting 
Module, which provides applicants’ names, numbers, and 
unit size required plus reference cards. I'd also like to 
point out here that the computer support system supplies 
all the necessary data to meet HUD reporting require- 
ments. After joining the cluster, each member is eligible 
to use the Information Retrieval Module, which allows 
the authority to extract information from its established 
data base. Some examples of the statistical generation 
capabilities of this module include reports on child popu- 
lation, overcrowding analysis, vacant unit turnover, and 
other important demographical information. 


Question: What are some of the advantages of SIP to the 
individual housing authorities? 


Answer: Wilmington Systems is convinced that the 
SHARP program will be as beneficial to the member 
authorities as it has been to WHA. This data processing 
system will increase the efficiency of every member 
authority and, thereby, make more effective use of staff 
members. In other words, they can be relieved of burden- 
some paper problems, so they can concentrate on solving 
people problems. And, since SHARP is programmed to 
conform with HUD requirements, all enhancements will 
be added to the program at no extra cost to cluster 
members. Federal and State requirements can also be 
handled. Every cluster member will also benefit from the 
experience and capabilities that WHA has gained while 
developing this program. These benefits will be reflected 
in the many services provided by Wilmington Systems as 
part of SIP, such as precomputerization consultation, 
personnel education and training, implementation and 
system usage guidance, data preparation and collection, 
constant up-dating, and modification. 


As a service to the members, Wilmington Systems will 
issue newsletters and bulletins, which will include new 
HUD requirements, grants, grant procurement procedures, 
and eligibility regulations. This, of course, is offered free 
of charge as is the data preparation and control function. 
Nor is there any charge for the property accountability, 
maintenance work order and inventory control compo- 
nents that were mentioned earlier. 


Question: How is the cost to the individual housing 


authority determined? 


Answer: The affordability of SIP is rooted in the cluster 

concept. Every member authority pays a nominal process- 
ing fee for any SHARP modules selected. Of course, as 
mentioned before, the price of the computer service 
bureau will decrease on a sliding scale proportionate to 
the total number of units serviced. Because this system 
has already been developed and proven by Wilmington 
Systems, there are no development costs, and implementa- 
tion charges are low. 


Question: Is SIP compatible with the goals of individual 
housing authorities? 


Answer: Well, our common goal of providing decent 
public housing can only be achieved through efficient use 
of funds and staff. Shared Information Processing offers 
the tools necessary to gain such efficiency. And, since the 
concept was made possible through Federal funds, it 
should be shared by all. And, in this case, SIP has a vast 


amount of 
authorities. 


potential for a wide range of housing 


Because Wilmington Systems realizes the difference in 
complexities among authorities, a feasibility study of all 
applicant agencies is undertaken to determine if they’re 
ready for a management information system. There’s no 
charge for this study and any information received by us 
during the survey period or thereafter, is kept in strict 
confidence. After all, participating authorities remain 
completely autonomous and are only sharing the cost and 
experience, not exchanging data. 


Question: Mr. D’Ambrosia, how can an interested LHA 
find out more about the Shared Information Processing 
concept? 

Answer: Any housing authority administrators who are 
interested in further information can write me at 
Wilmington Systems, Box 1105, 300 Delaware Avenue, 
Wilmington, Delaware, 19899. Or, they can phone me at 


(302) 655-7502, and I will be more than happy to supply 
them with any details. oO) 
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The Public Housing Management 
Improvement Program’s primary ob- 
jective of improved delivery of public 
housing services throughout the Na- 
tion can be accomplished only if the 
program produces better ways of 
managing public housing and if those 
better ways are made available to 
public housing managers generally. 

The elements of “success” in the 
“products” of PHMIP include the 
requirement that innovations be sta- 
tistically proven to do the job in- 
tended. They must also assist local 
housing authorities in delivering 
adequate services within the limits of 
budgeted resources. 


Transferring Products 

Other factors, as well, must be 
considered in stimulating wide-spread 
use of innovations. Products must be 
ready for transfer. (Although a few 
of the PHMIP management products 
are now ready for transfer, others are 
just still being field tested, while the 
majority of products are somewhere 
in between these two stages.) Tech- 
niques to facilitate introduction must 
be devised and matched with specific 
products. Key individuals who can 
and must play essential roles in prod- 
uct acceptance must be identified and 
trained to be effective; the potential 
users of the PHMIP management 
products must be identified and they 
must be prepared to accept and use 
these new methods of managing. 
Product introductory costs, man- 
power, and time must be calulated 
and matched with the varying re- 
sources of the users. 


Complexity of Products 

To complicate matters, the prod- 
ucts of the PHMIP are not confined 
to a single management functional 
area, nor are they of a one- 
dimensional character. The products 
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range from intricate management in- 
formation systems to simple operat- 
ing procedural changes. With varying 
degrees of complexity, management 
products are being developed in every 
management functional area of an 
LHA operation. In addition, there are 
systems of changes involving simul- 
taneous improvements in several 
management responsibility areas. In 
terms of transfer requirements, some 
of these management products will 
need the support of a technical assist- 
ance team for introduction and 
operation, while others will be self- 
explanatory. 

The subject of products transfer 
has been an important one during the 
past few months: 

ein national and regional public 
housing conferences that are spon- 
sored principally by the National 
Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials (NAHRO), executive 
directors of LHA’s of all sizes are 
articulating their management needs 
and are expressing their desire for 
better management methods and their 
determination to put them into prac- 
tice. 

@HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Housing Management, H.R. Crawford, 
has said that Public Housing must 
manage rather than spend its way out 
of its housing services problems. Mr. 
Crawford has stated his intention to 
upgrade the capability of the housing 
management field organization 
through better personnel placement 
and training. Most importantly, the 
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Assistant Secretary has placed im- 
proving the management of public 
housing high on the list of priorities 
to receive his personal and continued 
attention. 

e@HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Development and Research, 
Michael H. Moskow, has placed a 
high priority on the widespread adop- 
tion of PHMIP products. In conjunc- 
tion with the Office of Housing 
Management, the Office of Policy 
Development and Research has devel- 
oped an overall plan for the effective 
transfer and utilization of the pro- 
gram’s management techniques and 
products. The plan provides for: 
. identifying and cataloging developed 
products; 
. developing products specifications 
and methods of matching those prod- 
ucts to potential users; 
. facilitating product introduction, ac- 
ceptance, and utilization; and, 
. identifying and training key individ- 
uals to play essential roles in the 
product utilization process. 


Evaluation is of particular concern 
to Assistant Secretary Moskow and 
plans for the measurement of PHMIP 
products and the impact of LHA- 
wide management changes have al- 
ready been implemented. These meas- 
ures assure that there will be a firm 
basis for determining which products 
lead to improved management. 

Admittedly, the job of improving 
public housing management perform- 
ance is not an easy one. It is a job, 
nevertheless, that can and must be 
done. Public housing tenants and the 
public at large deserve no less. ef® 


John Dietrich 

Director of Housing 
Management Research 

Office of Policy Development 
and Research 





Francis V. Reilly has been named Assistant Administrator 
for Urban Property Insurance in HUD’s Federal Insurance 
Administration. Mr. Reilly will supervise riot insurance, 
FAIR plan review and compliance units, and insurance for 
property owned by local housing authorities. 


The New York State Urban Development Corporation has 
been cited for special recognition by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects for its accomplishments in the field of 
low- and moderate-income housing. The award recognizes 
the Corporation’s emphasis on the ‘‘the qualitative ele- 
ment in its research and evaluation from which it has 
developed an innovative approach to housing that has had 
nationwide impact.” 


In the future development of America’s cities, enrichment 
of the urban environment and conservation of energy may 
well be the foremost concerns according to Ralph 
Knowles, Interim Dean of the University of Southern 
California’s School of Architecture and Fine Arts. 
Knowles also forecasts a ‘‘turning away from the pattern 
of outward expansion that has characterized American 
urban growth for almost three decades.” 


A Federal District Court judge has ruled that it is 
unconstitutional for a city to limit its annual growth. In 
his decision, Judge Lloyd H. Burke ruled that the Cali- 
fornia city of Petaluma’s plan to limit growth by limiting 
water and sewer services to over 500 new subdivisions 
units a year infringes on people’s right to travel and live 
wherever they wish. Not deterred by the court judgement 
in the case of Petaluma, the City Council of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., in March voted for an ordinance to establish a 
population ceiling of 235,000 retroactive to July 1973. 
The ordinance requires three favorable actions by the city 
council before it can become law, and the second vote 
will be accompanied by a public hearing. Proponents of 
the ordinance point to overburdened sewer and water 
facilities and overstrained city services as requiring a limit 
to population. 


Merritt R. Smith, Director of HUD’s Phoenix, Ariz., 
Insuring Office has been named Acting Director of Field 
Support for the Office of Housing Production and Mort- 
gage Credit. 


A Design Guide for Improving Residential Security, 
prepared by the Center for Residential Security Design 
under the auspices of HUD’s Office of Policy Develop- 
ment and Research, is now available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. ($1.30 
paperback). Scores of drawings in this booklet make 
explicit the discussion in this text of single and 
multifamily housing hardware. Oscar Newman and his 
staff—preparers of the booklet—summarize the theory of 
defensible space, and discuss hardware such as doors, 
frames, locks, bolts, and the like in detail that constitutes 
a short course in how to make life difficult for the man 
who is out to break into your house or apartment. This 
discussion is the core of the booklet and is its most 
valuable feature. There are also discussions of electronic 
security systems, advice on security personnel, and the 
problems inherent in trying to cover an area with 
personnel. The final pages discuss housing projects in 
which Newman and his staff have worked to set up total 
security systems. He describes location, layout, defense 
characteristics, entries, modifications needed to improve 
security, and subsequent results. The appendix includes a 
description of an experimental electronic surveillance 
system. This is essentially conceptual and results, since 
they have not yet been analyzed, are not included, but 
the work done is instructive for those beginning to 
grapple with planning ideas in this field. 


Decorating expenses of the Chicago Housing Authority 
may be reduced by an estimated $830,000 as a result of 
an experiment conducted by CHA and HUD involving use 
of spray painting instead of rollers and brushes. The 
experiment indicated that spray painting is quicker, costs 
less, and is superior in quality. Tenants prefer the proce- 
dure and the results. 


A study containing more than 185 ideas for conserving 
energy in building design, construction and use has been 
prepared by the American Institute of Architects Re- 
search Corporation. Subjects covered include site selec- 
tion, building planning and orientation, power and light- 
ing requirements, solid waste disposal, heating, ventilation 
and air conditioning. Copies can be obtained for $2 from 
General Services Administration Business Service Centers 
located throughout the country. 
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A local housing authority’s style 
of housing management plays a 
substantial role in determining tenant 
behavior, according to the Urban 
Institute commissioned by HUD to 
survey the state of manage- 
ment-tenant relations in public 
housing. The study found these 
attitudes essential: 

e@Firmness and responsiveness in 
dealing with tenant needs. 

eClear explanation and _ strict 
enforcement of rules and regulations 
on rent, refuse disposal, noise levels. 

Undertaken as part of HUD’s 
public housing management improve- 
ment program, the study also 
shatters—or at least cracks—the 
stereotype that public housing is 
unfavorably viewed by residents and 
staff. It shows, instead, that- 

—Most public housing residents 
have a favorable view of the housing 
services they receive. 

—The staff working in public 
housing projects are mostly satisfied 
with their jobs and give good ratings 
to their superiors. 

The Institute study was 
undertaken to help determine ways 
to deal with such problems as soaring 
costs, deteriorating buildings, and 
dissatisfaction among tenants and 
employees in some local housing 
authorities and projects. Because the 
picture is neither all negative nor all 
positive, the Institute study sought to 
identify management factors and 
operating conditions that best 
characterize high performance and 
low performance in public housing 
management. 


Extent of Study 

Starting in the spring of 1973, the 
Institute conducted about 9,000 staff 
and tenant interviews at 120 local 
housing authorities selected from all 
HUD Regions. Of these, 40 were 
large, 1,250 units or more; 40 were 
medium-sized, SOO to 1,249 units; 
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and 40 were small, 100 to 499 units. 
Consideration was given only to 
conventional public housing, not to 
leased or scattered-site units. 

The first stage of the analysis 
focused on comparisons between 
LHA’s, which were pre-classified in 
each of the three groups and are 
further divided into high and low 
performers on the basis of their 
scores on 24 performance measures, 
such as levels of tenant satisfaction, 
condition of buildings and dwelling 
units, and occupancy rates. 


“When LHA’s are compared 
within their own 
size group...the link between 
high performance and lower 
cost remains clear.” 


The next stage of the study, still 


in progress, is aimed at making 
cOmparisons among projects and 
households. This will help pinpoint 
the reasons for different performance 
within the same LHA, as well as 
between LHA’s. 

Findings 

LHA’s that score well on any one 
performance measure tend to score 
well on other performance measures. 
While there are exceptions, this 
consistency points to the validity of 
dividing the LHA’s into high and low 
performance groupings. 

The causes of low performance 
may be classified under factors over 
which management has considerable 
control and factors that, at least in 
the short run, are beyond the control 
of management. Among the latter, 
poor neighborhood conditions are 
found to exert a particularly strong 
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negative impact on other aspects of 
public housing. A large number of 
low performance LHA’s have their 
projects situated in neighborhoods 
that, in the opinion of the residents, 
are deteriorating and deficient in 
basic municipal services such as street 
cleaning and police protection. 

Large LHA’s, typically having 
older projects with a greater density 
of units that are generally located in 
poorer neighborhoods, tend to 
perform more poorly. Medium-sized 
LHA’s tend to perform better. And 
smaller LHA’s, on the average, tend 
to perform the best. Importantly, 
however, when individual LHA’s are 
examined, it is found that these 
relationships do not uniformly hold 
true. That is, some LHA’s with some 
of these problems—poor location and 
high density, manage, nevertheless, to 
achieve high performance scores. And 
some LHA’s, lacking these extra 
burdens, are among the low 
performers. 

Apparently, therefore, whether 
high or low scores are achieved 
depends to a certain extent on 
factors that management can control 
or affect. 

Impact of Management Style 

An LHA’s style of management 
plays a substantial role in determining 
how it will be rated. Firmness and 
responsiveness to tenant needs most 
frequently typify the style of 
management associated with LHA’s 
noted for good management. Those 
elements that are so crucial in public 
housing also were found to be the 
keys to high performance manage- 
ment of non-public multifamily 
housing. These findings emerged from 
a separate and earlier HUD-financed 
study of privately owned but 
federally-subsidized housing run by 
cooperatives, limited dividend 
corporations, and non _ profit 
organizations.* This study was also 





conducted by the Institute. 

Rules requiring clear explanation 
and strict enforcement include: 

e@Prompt payment of rent. 

e@Proper and sanitary handling of 
refuse. 

@ Reasonable noise levels. 

Management responsiveness _ is 
manifest in various ways which 
include management recognition of 
residents by name—making them feel 
like individuals, not anonymous 
tenants; tenants knowing whom to 
contact for repair services; and quick 
response by management to service 
calls. High performance authorities, 
on an average, respond almost twice 
as fast as the low performers. 
Responsiveness may also be measured 
by management recognition of the 
recreation and security needs of 
residents. It was also found that 
when firmness and responsiveness are 
both evident, vandalism is down, rent 
delinquencies are down, family care 
of dwellings is up, and satisfaction 
among tenants and authority staff is 
up. 

One issue raised in the analysis is 
the impact of tenant involvement in 
management on performance scores. 
Initial findings indicate that tenant 
participation in management is 
greater in low performance LHA’s. 
This does not justify a conclusion 
that tenant involvement is the cause 
of the low scores. It is equally 
plausible that poor management was 
what increased the tenants’ desire to 
become involved in the operation of 
the authority. The important 
consideration is whether tenant 
participation in management leads to 
faster solution of problems than is 
found in low performance LHA’s that 
lack tenant involvement. Future 
Institute research may answer this 
question through study of changes 
taking place in LHA’s over an 
extended period of time. 


Relationship between Performance 
and Costs 

Those who believe that the only 
way to achieve higher performance is 
through bigger budgets apparently are 
on the wrong track. According to the 
Institute findings, the LHA’s that 
achieve high performance scores are 
operating with significantly lower 
costs. 

Obviously a certain minimum 
budget is required in order to provide 
adequate housing services. Many 
factors influence operating expenses, 


“Those who believe that the 
only way to achieve higher 
performance is through 
bigger budgets are apparently 
on the wrong track.” 


such as the initial design and 
construction of buildings and the 
neighborhood environment in which 
the housing is located. As a general 
rule, relative costs also tend to rise 
with the size of the LHA. 

When LHA’s are compared within 
their own size group, however, the 
link between high performance and 
lower cost remains clear. Among the 
large LHA’s, average total operating 
expenses per unit per month (based 
on data for 1970-71) were $56 for 
high performers and $67 for low 
performers. Among medium-sized 
LHA’s, the figures were $48 for high 
performers and $52 for low 
performers. Among the small LHA’s, 
the operating expenses were $39 for 
high performers and $43 for low 
performers. 

This same pattern emerges in an 
examination of ordinary maintenance 
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expenses, utilities labor, maintenance 
labor, employee benefit 
contributions, total general expenses, 
and total routine expenses. For all of 
these items, high performance 
authorities had significantly lower 
average per unit per month expenses. 

No significant differences between 
performance groups were apparent, 
however, in certain other expense 
categories—nontechnical _ salaries, 
technical salaries, total administration 
expenses, total tenant services, and 
total utilities. 

In the income column of the 
ledger, total operating receipts, 
exclusive of contributions from HUD, 
were not significantly different, on an 
average, between high and low 
performance groups. In the case of 
the HUD subsidy, there was a marked 
difference among large LHA’s, with 
low performers on an _ average 
receiving approximately $5.70 per 
unit more a month than did the high 
performers during the 1970-71 
period. For medium-sized LHA’s, this 
difference in HUD subsidy was 
modest, and the difference almost 
disappeared in the small LHA 
category. It is concluded that 
effective management can help make 
public housing a more desirable place 
to live and work at less cost to the 
Nation. > O} 


*Robert Sadacca, Suzanne B. Loux, 
Morton L. Isler, and Margaret J. 
Drury, Management Performance in 
Public Housing, Washington, D.C. 
(The Urban Institute: 1974). 


*Morton L. Isler, 
and Margaret J. 
Successful 
Washington, 
Institute: 1974). 


Robert Sadacca, 
Drury, Keys to 
Housing Management, 
D.C. (The Urban 


Mr. Rybeck is editorial director of 
the Urban Institute. 
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Social Indicators 1973, prepared by Statistical Policy 

Division/Office of Management and Budget. U.S. Govern- 

ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 258p. $7.80. 
Reviewed by John Simonson. 


Since | generally regard statistical tables and charts— 
no matter how cleverly presented—as deserts to be plod- 
ded through simply to get from one verbal oasis to 
another, | would have thought myself most unlikely to 
become enraptured by a book filled with statistics. Yet 
that is exactly my reaction to Social Indicators 1973, a 
book of statistics which, like a good novel, one “hates to 
put down.” The plot is nothing less than a distillation of 
the salient facts and underlying trends of U.S. society. 

Specifically, this OMB document proposes a set of 
statistical indices—the ‘‘social indicators’’—for use in evalu- 
ating quality of life, at least as reflected in eight broad 
areas of social interest: health, public safety, education, 
employment, income, housing, leisure and recreation, and 
population. 

For each of these eight areas, one or more indicators 
have been selected on the basis of two criteria: that they 
“measure individual and family (rather than institutional 
Or governmental) well-being and that they measure end 
results of, rather than inputs into, social systems.” This 
means that health conditions are measured by life expect- 
ancy and days of disability instead of by hospital beds or 
physicians per 1,000 population; that quality of education 
is measured by reading and science achievement test 
scores instead of by teacher-student ratios; that housing 
quality is measured by the percent of households living in 
substandard units instead of by rent-income ratios or 
housing starts. 

Although the indicators are primarily time series 
showing national totals, wherever possible and appro- 
priate, national statistics are dis-aggregated to permit 
social conditions to be compared for particular groups 
within the population. In almost all cases, dis-aggregation 
is at least by age, sex, and racial characteristics. 

While the record shows high levels of well-being in 
some areas of social concern and impressive recent gains 
in others, it is also obvious that the good life (or, at least, 
a better life) is not equally available to all population 
groups, to wit: 

@The portion of the U.S. population in income 
poverty declined from 22.4 percent in 1959 to 12.5 
percent in 1971; however, the average income of the 
highest one-fifth of all families is 7.5 times that received 
by the lowest one-fifth and three-fourths of total wealth 
is controlled by just 20 percent of all consumer units. 

@The portion of U.S. households living in substandard 
housing units dropped from 48.6 percent in 1940 to 7.4 
percent in 1970; yet black households are four times as 


likely to be living in substandard units as are white 
households. 

@Over 90 percent of all full-time workers are either 
somewhat satisfied or very satisfied with their jobs; at the 
same time, the unemployment rate for black workers 
remains twice as high as for white workers. 

@Some 84 percent of the population have at least a 
fair amount of confidence that they will be able to obtain 
good medical care when they need it; but males have a 
life expectancy at birth which is 7% years less than it is 
for females and at birth blacks can expect to live an 
average of seven fewer years than do whites. 

In addition to the statistical lode concerning the 
present state of our society, an insight into the future is 
provided by a 1972 survey showing that young wives 
expect to have fewer children than did women of the 
same age surveyed previously. If these expectations are 
realized, it is estimated that all women 18 to 24 years of 
age will have, on average, 2.1 births. This is approxi- 
mately the rate at which there would be long-run zero 
population growth (assuming, of course, no change in 
death rates and no net immigration). 

More and better information long has been sorely 
needed both by government officials to plan and to 
administer public policy programs and by citizens to 
assess the effectiveness of these programs. Socia/ /Indi- 
cators 1973 goes far toward meeting our immediate needs 
but, perhaps more important, it lays the foundation for 
developing new indices of social well-being and for refin- 
ing existing measures. First, we are promised that when 
improved indices are ‘‘developed and tested, they will be 
included in future issues of this report.’’ Second, ‘‘Tech- 
nical Notes’’ at the end of each chapter not only identify 
major deficiencies in the data and problems of measure- 
ment but recommend improvements in the indices as well. 

Some interesting attitudinal data are included in this 
report and more “will be considered for inclusion in 
subsequent issues’’ as they become available on a consis- 
tent basis. For example, in addition to the previously- 
mentioned attitudes of people about their jobs and about 
availability of medical care, attitudes about neighborhoods 
also have been included. 

As an indicator of neighborhood satisfaction, people 
were asked: “‘All things considered, how satisfied or 
dissatisfied are you with this neighborhood as a place to 
live?” Eighty percent of the respondents indicated they 
were either “‘satisfied’’ or ‘‘completely satisfied.’’ Such 
responses, plotted over time, should mesh nicely with 
existing data series about objective conditions, making 
future issues of Socia/ Indicators even more useful. 


Mr. Simonson is an economist in the HUD Office of 
Policy Development and Research. 
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An Experiment 


ina 
Total Energy System 


In the Summit 

Plaza Apartments in 

Jersey City, N.J., a HUD-insured 
project will demonstrate and, for the 
first time in the United States, 
evaluate the economy, efficiency and 
reliability of a total energy system as 
compared to conventional energy 
plants. Other such plants exist in this 
country but none has produced a 


By Michael H. Moskow 


cost and 


through 


scientific evaluation of 
reliability from design 
long-term operation. 

Total energy basically involves get- 
ting the most out of every drop of 
fuel used to generate power. Much 
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like the housewife 

whose roast starts out 

as slices and ends as hash, total 
energy uses leftovers—in this case, 
waste heat—to warm and _ cool 
buildings. Typically about 70 percent 
of the heat from an electric power 
plant’s burning fuel is discharged into 
the air or into lakes and rivers. A 
total energy system, on the other 
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Boilers (800 hp) 


Chillers (1000 tons absorption) 


hand, puts this waste by-product to 
use by rechanneling it through the 
system. 

It operates 
automobile engine when you use the 
heater except that the total energy 


somewhat like your 


system recovers waste heat, or 
exhaust, as hot water and uses it to 
heat buildings or cool them with 
absorption air conditioners. 

At full operation, the total energy 
plant will produce on site enough 
electricity, heat, hot water and air 
conditioning for 486 apartments, a 
school and a commercial area within 
the Summit Plaza Apartments. 

HUD experts predict the 
energy system will 
off the amount of fuel needed to 
service the site conventionally. 
Additionally, a total energy system 
can be expanded as needed to serve a 
growing development. 

The Jersey City installation will be 


total 
knock one-third 
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Cooling towers 


Engine generators 


evaluated by the National Bureau of 
Standards under contract to HUD. 
This evaluation will include determin- 
ing and documenting performance, 
cost, and reliability of the system, as 
well as detailed evaluation of energy 
use by building and apartment. 
Environmental benefits also will be 
determined. 

HUD’s involvement in the energy 
field stems from its responsibility for 
improving the quality of life in 
existing communities of the Nation, 
as well as those yet to be built. We 
must ensure that the qualities and 
types of energy needed to satisfy 
present and future population needs 
are available. One way of providing 
that energy, with more efficient use 
of natural resources, is by use of 
total energy systems. 

HUD’s total energy system was 
built entirely from available compo- 
nents. No attempt was made to 
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Dry coolers Control room 


6th position for 


experimental engines 


develop advanced hardware. When 
data from the Jersey City 
demonstration starts to create a 
market, we are confident that 
industry will develop for that market 
advanced systems if required. 

The total energy system and the 





BOTTOM—Mechanic checks master 
control panel of HUD’s total energy 
system. 

RIGHT—Environmental considerations 
are reflected in design of building 
housing total energy system. Cooling 
tower of the system is aligned with 
blank wall of adjoining building to 
minimize visual impact. Distinctive 
overhang on sides of the tower cuts 
noise level. 


development have been designed and 
built to serve as a national energy 
test facility. For example, the plant 
will be able to evaluate new 
generating systems, in actual service, 
as they are developed by industry. 
Future plans call for installation of 
an incinerator with waste heat 
recovery to recycle trash generated 
within the development into useful 
energy. Further, the commercial 
building serviced by the total energy 
plant has been designed for use as a 
test building to evaluate the potential 
of solar energy systems. 

Expanding on the total energy 
concept, HUD has initiated the multi- 
agency MIUS program to meet 
foreseeable shortages in utility areas, 
as well as energy. The MIUS 
(Modular Integrated Utility System) 
is designated to supply not only the 
normal range of utilities—electricity, 
air conditioning and heating—but also 


can treat water, process solid wastes 
and treat liquid wastes, and will use 
residual and recycled energy to do a 
large part of the job. 


Housing and Energy 

HUD’s concern for energy 
conservation and the efficient use of 
energy sources stems from 
important facts: 

@Housing accounts for 20 percent 
of the energy consumed in the 
United States. 

@ HUD is responsible, by 
Congressional mandate, for improving 
the quality of life in the Nation’s 
communities. 

Within the framework set by these 
imperatives, HUD is responsible not 
only for shaping the Nation’s future 
urban growth but also for ensuring 
that energy is available to serve the 
people involved in it. 

This is the objective of HUD 
research in the energy field: To 
ensure that the quantities and types 
of energy needed to satisfy current 
and future population demands are 
available. Along with this basic 
objective is the need to provide 
energy with minimum environmental 
and ecological impact. 


two 
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One way of providing that energy, 
with more efficient use of dwindling 
resources, is by use of total energy 
systems. 

In addition to total energy, HUD 
has a number of major research 
activities underway or planned, all of 
them aimed at _ identifying new 
demands that the energy crisis 
imposes on current and future urban 
development, and developing 
alternative strategies for meeting 
them. This research focuses on: 

eldentification of present 
residential energy consumption 
patterns and possible conservation 
measures. 

@Future demonstration 
evaluation of an _ energy-saving 
Modular Integrated Utility System 
(MIUS) and its potential role in 
community development. 

e@Demonstration of the potential 
for large-scale recycling of solid 
wastes to generate steam and 
electricity for residential use. 

e@Demonstration of the potential 
of solar energy as an_ alternative 
energy source for housing. h® 


and 


Mr. Moskow is Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Development and Research. 
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Sacramento, 
California: 
Pacesetter in 


Housing the Elderly 


By Estelle G. Saltzman 


If 10 people were asked to come 
up with only one word that best 
describes Sacramento, California’s 
effort in behalf of its elderly 
residents, eight of them would 
undoubtedly select “innovation.” 

And though the ninth and 10th 
participants might not make _ that 
exact choice, certainly words like 
**pace-setting,” “progressive,” and 
“experimental”’ would be mentioned. 

The city’s Housing and 
Redevelopment Agency is the 
overseer of nearly 3,000 low-income 
elderly units in the Sacramento area, 
which include highrise as well as and 
garden apartments, two-story units, 
and single-family dwellings. Most of 
them were developed and constructed 
when the city had two separate 
agencies, one for housing and one for 
redevelopment. Today, those 
organizations are one. 

Agency Executive Director William 
Seline says many more projects for 
the elderly are in the offing. The one 
he’s most anxious to talk about 
involves 30 units for which additional 
Federal demonstration money is 
being sought. Experimentation with 
design permitting the use of solar 
energy for heating is being 
considered. Seline_ believes 
Sacramento is a prime spot for such 
innovation because of its sunny, 


warm weather many months out of a 
year. 


New Downtown Highrise Opens 

The Housing and Redevelopment 
Agency’s most recent elderly housing 
venture is a 12-story highrise in the 
heart of the city which opened this 
year. 

It contains 108 apartments for 
citizens 62 years of age or older with 
net incomes of up to $4,300 annually 
for singles or $4,800 for couples. 
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Seline is enthusiastic about the 
building for a number of reasons, but 


primarily because it is an example of 


how two agencies can cooperate. It 
was built before the two housing and 
redevelopment agencies merged. 

“It’s unique,” he explains. “We 
have private developers buying land 
from the redevelopment agency, 
constructing the highrise and then 
selling it to the Housing Authority at 
a predetermined price. Everyone had 
to compromise and work closely 
together.” 

The highrise, which also houses 
the new administrative offices of the 
Housing and Redevelopment Agency, 
overlooks other agency projects, 
including Old Sacramento, Chinatown 
and a new retail shopping complex 
called Downtown Plaza. 

Each apartment has one bedroom, 
a bath-dressing room, living room and 
adjoining kitchenette. Carpeting, 
electric stoves and refrigerators are 
standard. 


“Security is one of the many 
worries of older people,” notes 
Michael Capitano, a Sacramento 
housing manager. “In fact, it’s second 
only to low-rent among reasons 
people want to move into our 
building. So we try to make every- 
thing as safe as possible.” 

All doors have deadbolt locks and 
intercoms to the front door. There 
are safety cords in case of emergency. 
When pulled, a signal is flashed on a 
control board in a downstairs office 
and an alarm and a flashing light over 
the front door alert other people on 
the same floor to the source of 
trouble. 

Seline is particularly proud of the 
fact that the structure is one of a 
growing number of mixed-use 
buildings of its kind in the United 
States. “The mixed-use concept is 
used often in Europe but it isn’t 
common here except in some eastern 
cities. The history of zoning in this 
country has been to approve 





exclusive use. Europeans never had 
that philosophy,” he pointed out. 


New Programs Considered 
Sacramento’s Housing and 
Redevelopment Agency has been able 
to pioneer in a number of areas for 
the elderly, more so than other 


agencies of comparable size, 


according to Seline. “It is one of the 
first organizations in the country to 


be allowed to provide air 
conditioning in senior low-income 
housing,” he says. 

“We were even allowed to go back 
into our older units built in ‘69 and 
‘70 and install air conditioning. 

‘‘The quality of Sacramento’s 
elderly housing is high,” says Seline, 
while citing added attractions, such as 
a recreation center and high quality 
building maintenance, as well as a 
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OPPOSITE-LEFT— 
Sacramento's concern 
with advancement in 
housing for the 
elderly is apparent 

in the design and 
amenities of a near 
downtown complex 
(opposite) and a 
modern highrise in 
the heart of the 
downtown area (left). 
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ABOVE-—Attractive landscaped 
grounds encircle the recreation center 
of an elderly housing complex on the 

City’s north side. 
OPPOSITE—TOP—Sacramento Housing 
and Redevelopment Agency Executive 
Director William Seline is pleased with 

accomplishments following merger of the 
City’s housing and redevelopment agencies. 
OPPOSITE—LOWER—Comfortable and 
attractive interior of an apartment 

in the City’s newest elderly highrise 
typifies dwelling units in the 

downtown structure. 
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mental 


health grant 
related social services. 
One program Seline and his staff 


program and 


are currently investigating is the 
possibility of building senior housing 
on top of proposed office buildings. 

Agency personnel have been 
probing the cost of air space, and the 
reaction from businessmen has been 
favorable. 

“Bringing people downtown would 
be advantageous to the businessman,” 
Seline notes, “‘and the city’s elderly 
citizens would have a place to live in 
a convenient location.” 

The agency is currently discussing 
the possibility of such an 
arrangement with representatives of a 
bank and of a savings and loan 
organization and with builders who 
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ad 


plan to construct downtown. 

Seline believes much of what 
Sacramento is involved in in behalf of 
its elderly is possible now because of 
the merging of the housing and 
redevelopment agencies. 

“There is a lot more expertise 
available to both agencies when they 
are combined and the economies 
involved are extensive,” he says. 

“The two agencies together can do 
a lot more for a lot less money. The 
kinds of things we’re doing now have 
been brought about because of 
reorganization into a team of talent.” 

As another example of the 
Agency’s current effort, Seline points 
to a grant which provides about 
$500,000 annually to help the elderly 
eat more nutritious meals. Four sites 





will be used in the city and three 
kinds of feeding programs—the 
kitchen approach, meals on wheels, 
and a_ ticket-voucher program at 
restaurants—until it is determined 
which works best. 

In addition, the agency is making 
plans with the cooperation of the 
Sacramento Convention Bureau to set 
up an information center staffed by 
low-income elderly tenants in the Old 
Sacramento historic restoration area. 


This, Seline notes, is one of several 
social service-recreation-activity 
programs the agency promotes to 
help the city’s elderly people. 

Plans call for the part-time 
information center people to wear 
period costumes or garb appropriate 
to the renovation area. 

“The senior citizens will be the 
best people to do the job because 
many of them know from first-hand 
experience about the history they are 
helping to recreate,” he says. 


Downtown Revitalization Continues 
The city’s effort to revitalize its 
downtown area involves about 65 


blocks. Work on it began in the 
middle and late 1960’s_ when 
planners, builders, architects, 
businessmen and local government 
officials all over the country were 
deep in discussion about what they 
should do to stem central city 
decline. 

The problem itself was not new 
even then, for core areas had been on 
the blink—or blinking—for years. But 
in the 1960’s public perception and 
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recognition of the problem were 
growing and with that came action. 

California was a pacesetter in that 
revitalization, and Sacramento, 
through its Redevelopment Agency, 
was one of the State’s leaders. 

One of the problems facing 
downtowns in general was_ that 
people were going elsewhere to 
conduct their business. The fact that 
elderly housing units have been built 
and are planned for the downtown 
area or close by has had some 
positive effect on that problem in 
Sacramento. And it again points to 
the fact that a merged Housing and 
Redevelopment Agency offers 
advantages that did not exist before. 

Robert E. Roche, the Agency’s 
deputy director, who was originally a 
redevelopment executive, says the 


goal of providing good housing for 


the elderly in the downtown area 
embraces people of several income 
levels. 

“Not only do we have the low 
income facilities provided by the 
housing authority, but also low 
moderate and moderate income units 
constructed under the FHA 236 and 
231 programs. 

“There is a need for apartments 
for the elderly at all income levels 
and we have been successful in filling 
much of that need.” 

Roche notes that several thousand 
Sacramentans have their names on 
waiting lists for both elderly and 
family units. “Our present units are 
scattered throughout the community 
as well as in the downtown area. 

“If we continue to receive funding 
from neighborhood development 
programs, one of our principle goals 
will be to increase the city’s supply 
of good standard housing for low and 
moderate income people.” ® 


Ms. Saltzman is an urban affairs 
writer in the Sacramento Area. 
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40 Years Later 


By Sheldon B. Lubar 


“FHA is alive and well. It will be 

better than ever.” That is the 

substance of a pledge I have been 
making since coming to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Federal Housing Administration 
a year ago. It is, you may note, in direct contrast to an 
attitude that seems to have gained some currency and 
fashion over the past few years—the attitude that there is 
no longer a need for the FHA. Unfortunately, such an 
attitude is painfully short on perspective; it ignores the 
compelling reasons that led to the creation of the Federal 
Housing Administration in the first place. Worse than 
that, it overlooks the even more compelling case that, 
now more than ever, a strong and healthy FHA is vitally 
essential to the fulfillment of our national housing goals. 

Forty years ago, when it was first established, the 
FHA faced an enormous challenge. The record will show 
that this fledgling—and revolutionary—agency met that 
challenge with an overwhelming degree of success seldom 
if ever matched in the annals of Federal institutions. 

In today’s atmosphere, we face possibly an even 
greater challenge and, given a better understanding of our 
role and the necessary conditions for its fulfillment, FHA 
will again meet the challenge it faces. It is fitting, 
therefore, that this article should appear in a publication 
whose very name is “Challenge.” 

To achieve the proper perspective, then, it is neces- 
sary to recall that forty years ago, the United States was 


suffering through the Great Depression. It was a period of 


uncertainty, confusion, and fear. Fear, in fact—as Pres- 
ident Roosevelt reminded the country—was what we most 
had to fear.* Fear paralyzes, and certainly most of the 
economy was in a state of paralysis, including our housing 
industry. 

The shock effect of the stock market collapse in 
1929 was all the more marked because of the contrast 
with the euphoric speculative boom that preceded it. The 
housing and lending industries were equally stunned for 
the same reason. 

Out of this period of economic despair was born 
what was possibly the single most important stimulant to 
housing progress the world has ever seen—the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


Program Created by Congressional Mandate 

FHA was created on June 27, 1934; with it was born 
a new and revolutionary housing finance concept: 
Federally-insured loans repayable in regular, level monthly 
installments. The Congress set both emergency and 
long-range goals for the infant FHA. The immediate 


*“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.’ First 
Inaugural Address, March 4, 1933. 
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objective was to revive activity in the housing industry by 
restoring confidence. 

Lenders needed encouragement and 
assistance—weapons with which to fight fear. With this 
support, they would make money available to finance 
repairs, improvements, and new housing construction. The 
objective was to bolster a flagging industry, not to 
compete with it. 

The longer-range objectives included the provision of 
sound and reasonable financing terms, broadening the 
opportunity for homeownership for the average family, 
and encouraging the improvement of housing standards 
and conditions. 

Those whose experience does not go back more than 
40 years, or who have not studied the period, may 
wonder what is so “revolutionary” about a housing 
finance concept that is so commonplace today. So let me 
remind you that, before FHA, the typical home purchase 
transaction involved very short-term credit—generally 
mortgages of from three to five years. Second mortgages 
were commonplace. Interest rates were painfully high; 
there seemed to be no end to the rounds of refinancing; 
and often the entire principal amount of the loan became 
due in one huge “balloon” payment when the mortgage 
matured. The amortized mortgage was unheard of. Little 
wonder that the dream of homeownership was impossible 
to all but a small percentage of the population. 

But all of that was changed, and changed radically, 
when FHA mortgage insurance came upon the scene. 


Payment Plan Formulated 

How was such a fundamental change effected? 
Simply by Federal assumption of the risk involved, 
leading to the practicality of the concept of regular 
monthly payments to reduce the mortgage loan. That is 
what made it practicable for lenders to extend credit over 
a longer period of time, and at far more favorable terms. 

The key element of the program is the purchase of 
the home from mortgage proceeds, rather than from 
accumulated capital, and repayment from earnings. The 
very universality of the concept today is ample testimony 
that the concept was eminently realistic and workable. 

In four decades—not much more than a single 
generation—FHA helped to guide this revolution in 
residential financing. It brought about a vast increase in 
homeownership, stimulated advances in housing standards, 
and opened the road to higher degrees of private sector 
initiative and creativity. 


Program Proved Catalyst for Change 


But private mortgage investment supported by 
Federal insurance has also had other beneficial effects. It 
was the catalyst that helped to form the vast housing 
finance industry of today. And it had the same growth 





influence on the homebuilding industry. It also laid the 
groundwork for long-term amortized conventional 
mortgages by savings and loan associations and other 
lending institutions, and pointed the way for private 
mortgage insurance companies, which today are exerting a 
substantial impact in the home financing area. 

While serving in this pathfinder role, the Federal 
mortgage insurance program built an impressive record of 
public service. Since 1934, FHA has _ underwritten 
mortgages on almost 12 million homes in an amount of 
more than 132 billion dollars. It has insured property 
improvement loans with a value approaching 23 billion 
dollars; and has helped to finance more than two million 
rental units with an additional 27 billion dollars of 
mortgage value. 

With this total mortgage value figure of close to 200 
billion dollars, FHA programs have helped between 44 
and 50 million families to improve their housing standards 
and conditions. 

But the human side of the FHA story began even 
before the first loan was insured. It started with an idle 
construction industry and two million unemployed 


workers vainly seeking jobs in the early 1930’s. 
One of the principal reasons for joblessness in the 
housing industry was the scarcity of mortgage funds in 


most localities. Mortgage money pools that were overflow- 
ing during the “booming twenties” dried up with the 
crash of 1929. There was money in the great financial 
centers, to be sure, particularly in the Northeast; but this 
was largely frozen, or limited to investment opportunities 
close at hand. 

So there seemed little chance, in 1933, of getting 
construction workers back on the payrolls quickly, and 
even less hope of getting mortgage money to circulate 
freely in all sections of the country. These were two 
prime tasks handed to the new FHA. 

Insurance of property improvement loans—the first 
statutory insurance authority—held out the greatest 
promise of rapid improvement in both public service and 
employment. In its first six months, FHA insured more 
than 27 million dollars in improvement loans—an 
immediate success. 

The volume of insurance for the first full year—new 
homes, apartment projects, and improvement 
loans—reached almost 300 million dolllars. 

That kind of rapid success established the 
FHA-insured mortgage as a _ nationally marketable 
instrument. Lenders began to feel confidence in the 
security behind insured mortgages, and mortgage funds 
began to circulate. Construction activity increased accord- 
ingly, and the housing industry soon began to move 
ahead. 


Lender confidence stemmed not only from the 
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Federal promise to pay the balance on any defaulted 
loan, but also from the reliability of the mortgage 
security. Lenders and investors knew that a home 
financed with FHA insurance, even a property 3,000 
miles away that they had never seen, was as sound an 
investment as an insured mortgage on a property they 
inspected in their home city. Thus, the necessary mobility 
of capital was enhanced. 

What basically underlies this uniform acceptability is 
one of the hallmarks of FHA—the Minimum Property 
Standards. The first technical standards were established 
in 1935; their quality and scope were amplified in 
subsequent years, and they exerted an increasing effect on 
the quality of conventionally financed housing as well as 
that backed by FHA. 


Program Self-Supporting 

What did all of this tremendous improvement cost? 
That is the highlight of the story: It did not cost; it paid! 
FHA was one of the few government agencies that were 
able to repay—with interest—the seed money borrowed 
from the Treasury. To this day, most of FHA’s programs 
continue to be self-financing. 

Beyond that, FHA has been able to set aside “rainy 
day” reserves of more than 1.2 billion dollars—based on 
sound actuarial assumptions and designed to withstand 
any future housing market catastrophe. And FHA has also 
paid back dividends, out of the insurance premiums, to 
earlier borrowers who have repaid their mortgages. Divi- 
dend payments began less than 10 years after the first 
mortgage was insured, and have continued ever since. To 
date, more than 245 million dollars in dividends have 
been paid out—an average of $117 per family. 

Following World War Il—with its pent-up demand and 
investment funds—FHA shared the spotlight with the GI 
home loan program of the Veterans Administration, 
whose loan activity totalled nearly twice FHA’s in the 
five immediate postwar years. Even at that, FHA insured 
close to 1.2 million loans from 1946 through 1950, 
underwriting more than 14 billion dollars—more in that 
five-year period than the 8.6 billion insured during FHA’s 
first 12 years. 


Scope Expanded 

So far so good. One success piled upon another. So 
why all the fuss today? In short, what happened? 

After the second historic crisis in housing, following 
the war, was largely under control, FHA turned to 
specialized housing needs identified in new programs 
provided by the Congress—housing for the elderly; nursing 
homes; cooperatives and condominiums; programs for 
urban renewal housing, for displaced families, and for 
those who preferred a rural or outlying home setting; 
special programs for low- and moderate-income housing 
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were created; and programs for experimental housing, 
land development, and many others. 


Still no great and immediate problem, and most of 


these programs have been successful. But clearly, FHA 
was beginning to enter a fringe area that departed some- 
what from sound actuarial prudence. Then in the 1960's 
FHA broadened its public service by making insured 
financing available in areas where it had not been active 
before. Then the inner city and its so-called “gray” areas 
were opened to FHA-insured mortgages by legislation and 
special administrative instructions. 

Other departures followed, as, for example, fully 
counting the wife’s income in the credit assessment, when 
her employment was a pattern of family life. 

Gradually but inexorably, the underlying tenet of 
FHA was shifted from an economically sound business 
approach to the assumption of ‘acceptable risk.” The art 
of determining—in this strange new area—where the line 
falls between acceptable and unacceptable had many 
practitioners but no experts. With no empirical guides to 
steer by, conditions came into being that drew the “‘fast 
buck” operators like magnets; and, in some cases, the 
attendant temptations to corruption proved too great for 
some FHA employees. 

To this climate, the Housing Act of 1968 added the 
socially motivated homeownership and rental subsidy pro- 
grams. It also superimposed an aura of urgency by setting 
a goal of six million housing units to be built for poor 
and near-poor families within the decade. The attempt to 
meet this high quota only exacerbated the sharp practices 
that had already surfaced, and there you have the basis 
for the latter-day problems of the FHA. 


New Measures Shape Future 

That, however, is far from saying that FHA is dead. 
On the contrary, the intensive housing study of 1973 
pointed the way to FHA’s living future. We see a 
direction in which we can continue to achieve the original 
FHA goals, and at the same time help to meet the 
housing needs of low-income Americans on a much 
sounder basis. These are the goals toward which the 
Administration’s housing policies and recommendations 
are directly aimed. 

Specific objectives include: an adequate and stable 
mortgage money supply to smooth out the peaks and 
valleys of homebuilding activity. Stability for the industry 
would help to lower housing costs to the consumer; and 
the ready availability of credit will mean that eligible 
families who want to buy—whether new or existing 
housing—will be able to finance their purchases. 

Legislatively, we have proposed measures to update 
and streamline our insured mortgage programs, and to 
make it easier for both the public and the industry to 
work with FHA. Some of those key measures: 

@A free market rate on FHA-backed mortgages, with 
no discount points. 

@Raising maximum insurable mortgage amounts and 


loan-to-value ratios to a level more realistic in the current 
housing marketplace. 

eCoinsurance of mortgages—with lenders sharing 10 
percent of the loss in the event of foreclosure—to permit 
more processing responsibility for the lender, and to 
encourage greater care in his underwriting reviews as well 
as added interest in effective mortgage servicing. 

e@Consolidation of the Mutual Mortgage Insurance 
Fund with the General Insurance Fund—to reduce admin- 
istrative costs and to provide a broader base for the varied 
risks FHA assumes under its numerous programs. The 
most basic principle of insurance underwriting, after all, is 
large numbers and diversification. 

e@Authorization to insure experimental (flexible) fi- 
nancing as a special risk loan to promote new and perhaps 
more effective types of financing for potential home- 
owners who might have difficulty qualifying under 
today’s terms. 

@Establishment of direct cash assistance and subsi- 
dized leased housing programs—to give low- and mod- 
erate-income families a freedom of choice in housing; to 
encourage the building of additional units where needed; 
and to achieve a better economic balance among the 
tenants through a proper ratio of public and private 
participation. 

These are among the necessary conditions for FHA’s 
fulfillment of its role that | mentioned at the beginning. 
Given those conditions, FHA will be very much alive once 
again. And make no mistake: FHA must live. It is needed 
to help our lower-income families enjoy safe, sanitary and 
decent housing. It is needed by middle-income buyers 
during periods of money market stress. And, when mort- 
gage limits have been raised to realistic levels, families 
with higher incomes will need FHA-insured financing 
because of its many consumer-protection features. 

Finally, we need FHA to set the pace and set the 
standards—as the pathfinder and the revolutionary catalyst 
it has so successfully proved to be over its first 40 years. 

In short, I assure you that life is going to begin again 
at 40 for the Federal Housing Administration. And, on 
this 40th anniversary, I particularly want to commend the 
honest, hardworking and dedicated employees—who are in 
the very vast majority—of FHA. They have a tradition of 
putting forth tremendous efforts in order to help so many 
millions of American families 
realize their housing dreams. 

I pledge a climate in which 
they can proudly continue 
that high tradition of service 

with well-deserved pride in 
themselves, their organization, 
and the mission of FHA. «@ 


Mr. Lubar is HUD’s 
Assistant Secretary for 
Housing Production 
and Mortgage Credit. 
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Residential Heating Costs and Inflation 


Effects of the energy crisis on costs of residential heating fuel during the winter of 1973-1974 were somewhat 
mixed. The Consumer Price Index for the market basket of all goods and services purchased by urban workers rose by 
4.4 percent between September 1973 and February 1974, less than 1 percent per month. Over the same period, the 
price for fuel oil for residential heating streaked upward by 52.6 percent (10.5 percent per month) while the prices of 
gas for residential heating and electricity climbed 9.5 percent. Food prices, which had been in the forefront of retail 
price inflation with a 15.3 percent increase from January to September 1973, increased by 6.3 percent from 
September to February 1974. The monthly rate of increase for food dropped from 1.91 percent per month, for the 
January to September period, to 1.26 percent per month for the September to February period. Fuel prices showed 
the opposite trend, led by oil with a monthly increase averaging 10.5 percent, September to February 1974, against a 


monthly average rise of 1.5 percent, January to September 1973. Thus fuel prices were exerting a greater inflationary 
effect. 


The influence of the price increase in fuel oil affected a high of 55 percent of all households in the Northeast and 
a low of nine percent of households in the West. Nationwide, about one out of four households live in oil-heated units. 
The use of electricity and coal for space heating is relatively unimportant nationally as only 8 percent of occupied 
units are heated by electricity and 3 percent by coal. The price rises in gas, which heats 61 percent of U.S. households, 
are less dramatic as supply problems are domestic in nature and presumably are more responsive to unilateral actions. 
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